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which is sMghtly open, but it seems to me he has 
managed this trait, which is always a stumbling 
block to inferior painters, with remarkable skill. 
It seems a grace, not a defect. 

Miss Sully who was, I believe, at that time only 
a year older than the Queen, was to wear the robes 
and the coronets of diamonds, but, as her ears 
had never been pierced, the earrings had to be 
suspended trom them by looped threads, as our 
country girls hang cherries from the pink shells 
that peep out from the waves of their hair. The 
Queen said, playfully, to Mr. Sully, "I consent to 
the arrangement on one condition, that when 
Miss Sully is robed and placed, I shall be permit- 
ted to come in, and see how the Queen looks; but 
I insist she shall take no notice of ine, I must be 
a mere spectator." But, ol course, the young 
lady could not treat, the Queen with such indiffer- 
ence, and, in fact, Her Majesty's girlish curiosity 
and interest soon got the better of her resolution, 
so that, in a few minutes, the American sovereign 
and the English were talking together as freely 
as if they had been mates at school. The Queen 
was much interested in music, and was glad to 
find Miss Sully as interested as herself in the opera 
which was then rich in the possession of Lablache 
and Grisi. The Queen played well on the piano, 
but her singing was indifferent. Tom Moore 
praised ber, playing with enthusiasm, but when 
they asked about her singing, he only thrummed 
ou the table, and said nothing. Then, she drew 
prettily, and was not averse to having her draw- 
ings seen, so that one can hardly inspire a great- 
er contrast than the pleasant interview presented, 
to those between Queen Caroline and Fanny Bur- 
ney." Mr. Sully was told in England that on one 
occasion some one observing Mrs. Siddons look- 
ing quite ill, after a long interview with that 
martinet in court discipline, Qeeen Caroline, ask- 
ed her what was the matter. "I shall die," said 
the great actress, "if I cannot. sit down." The 
terrible word was conveyed to the Queen that a 
person in the presence of Majesty had expressed 
a wish to sit down, in order to avoid the impro- 
priety or dying then and there, and the result 
was that the Queen had to break up the presence, 
in order to prevent so awkward a catastrophe. 
There was ho other way to get over the difficulty. 

Sully's picture of the Queen has been fine y 
enirraved. She is ascending the steps of the 
throne, and turns her face towards the spectator. 

When the coronation took place, Sully was not 
able to obtaiu admission to the Abbey ; but Leslie 
being a Royal Academician, was entitled to-a seat. 
He was alee ward describing the scene' to Sully, 
and remarked as a singular circumstance that, 
just as the Queen knelt at the altar, a ray of sun- 
light streamed in at one. of the upper windows 
and fell directly upon her head. "Oh," said 
Sully, "What a picture that would make, why 
don't you paint it?" A few days afterward, 
Leslie told Sully that he had been thinking over 
his suggestion, and intended painting the pic- 
ture. "And he did," said Sully, "and made a 
most beautiful picture, too; but he told me, he 
was tempted, a thousand times, to relinquish it; 
for it was a most tormenting business to secure the 
noble and tilled sitters. " I began it, " said Leslie, 
" in a moment of enthusiasm, but 1 p ut the last touch 
to it with delight.'" I repeat this anecdote because 
it accords with what we hear of Leslie, that with 
all his skill in the technical part of his art, and 
with all his grace of composition, and knowledge 
of character he seems to have been slow to in- 
vent, and to have depended entirely upon his 
models. He could do nothing without them it is 
said, but my pleasure in his work leads me 
rather to believe that he would not, than that he 
could not. He was a leader in the great school 
of the modern realists. 

Mr. Sully has painted three portraits of Fanny 
Kemble, one-of which has been engraved. This 
one is in the possession of Mr. Henry C. Carey; 
it was painted from recollection after seeing her 
as Bianca. She had refused, peremptorily, to sit 
for ber portrait to Mr. Sully or to any one; but 
afterward when her father, Caarles Kemble, had 
seen this picture and been struck by the strong 



likeness, she consented to sit, and did so several 
times. The portrait which is .in the Academy is 
more interesting than the one Mr. Carey lias; 
it shows a more stately presence, and implied an 
equal grace. Another in his own possession dif- 
fers from that in the Academy in the arrangement 
of the hair— her curls had been cut off, and the 
hair is done up in a plain knot. It was pleasant 
to hear Mr. Sully's enthusiasm at 85 over his 
memories of Fanny Kemble's exquisite grace and 
beauty of person, which were only the symbols of 
an equal beauty of character and intellectual 
force. "She was the best creature," he said, 
" the sweetest, kindest disposition, free from the 
least touch of vanity, and capable of an enduring 
friendship." He smilingly alluded to the great 
change in her appearance since the day when she 
first lighted on our stage like a delicate fairy; but 
he cordially agreed with me that no change has 
touched her royal head, nor her expressive face, 
which is as capable to-day as it was thirty years 
ago of accompanying the wonderful music of her 
voice with every change of passion, sentiment, 
and humor in Shakspeare's universal range of 
character. To our generation two names stand 
supreme among dramatic artists, two beings al- 
most creative in their power — Fanny Kemble and 
Rachel — and it may be doubtful if nature ever 
made a third worthy to be named with them. I, 
for one, do reverently thank God for having seen 
them as heartily as I thank him for sun, and 
stars, and flowers. They are a part of the su- 
preme beauty of His creation. 

Time, or space rather, fails me to record all 
my talk with Sully, as his ample memory ran 
back with him over the years. How Jackson sat 
to him, and came undaunted to keep his appoint- 
ment, through a wild snow storm, which housed 
all Philadelphia, as naturally as if it were summer 
weather. Of Jefferson, whom he painted at Mon- 
ticello, and who made the visit so pleasant that 
it was with difficulty the painter brought it to a 
close. Talk of Allston, of Leslie, of West; talk 
not critical, but the renewal of friendship with 
the departed; praise, not grossly bestowed in 
flattery, but praise won from the hearer by some 
anecdote of delicacy, of honor, of generosity, with 
which Sully's memory is stored. 

When I took the artist's hand at parting, to 
thank him for my pleasant hour, I asked him if I 
might describe what I had enjoyed in the public 
press, and he gave me foil permission to say what 
I would. Not else would it have been allowable 
to write what I have, and which I wish I could 
think it will be as pleasant to read as I found the 
visit it describes. Beautiful i3 the life of the ar- 
tist, when he is true to his vocation; when it is 
his vocation. How care is lightened; how trou- 
bles, if they rise like clouds, yet take the beauty 
of clouds; and hang over a world transformed, by 
feeling and perception, irom a den of misery and 
gloom, from a weary round of thankless duties, to 
a storehouse of suggestion, to a field of noblo 
work, that feeds the aspiration it satisfies. And 
Sully has the artist-spirit; he has made Art mean 
to us something unmercenary, unselfish, pure in 
its aim; his lite will be a lamp to younger men. 

C. C. 



B-0-S-T-O-N! T-H-E B-I-G O-R-G-A-Nl 



Boston is the cradle of Lib ! The place near 
where Mr. Warren fell and hurt himself. The 
place where Wendell Phillips, the "silver- 
tongued " (what a gag 1) orator, doth abide. It 
is the hub of the universe, and the dwelling- 
place of the big organ. Boston thinksshe is the 
largest place in this world, or the next. Boston 
is a very complacenjt burg ; near by is the home 
of Boston's pet, the silverware stealing Ben. We 
rather like Boston, for there is no village like 
unto it, from the fiddling of Nero to the Revela- 
tion of St. John, N. B. I 

Half way between Providence and Boston — for 
Boston is a long way from Providence, as we 
were riding in a car, a still small voice, like the 
whistle of an engine, broke upon the air. A 
gentleman in the seat with us uncovered his 



bald head, and with a smile bade us listen 1 
" What's that ? " said we. 

" The big organ in Boston I " said he, with a 
funeralic wave of the hand. 
" The devil ! " said we. 

" Thou shalt not profane 1 " said the spokes- 
man from the hub I 

" Hast been to Boston ? " asked he of the sil- 
ver tongue. 

" We hast notist," replied we then there to 
him. 

He looked — " poor heathen ! " He said we 
must visit the Cradle of Liberty. We asked 
him if Fred Douglass and Anna Dickinson had 
engaged that cradle yet V He didn't see it ! He 
said we must visit Faneuil Hall. We asked him 
what nigger troupe was performing there now 1 
He looked bewildered. Then he said we must 
see where Warren fell. We asked him if War- 
ren ever got over it — the place where he fell. 
He appeared demoralized. He said we must 
hear the big organ before we left Boston. 

We went to hear the big organ. It is held in 
several buildings. It is one size larger than 
Boston. 

Boston is the hub around which the organ re- 
volves. 
The organ is a revolver. 
Like the organ, this is a big play on words. . 
People in New York and Buffalo hear the 
moan of the sea. The moan is the big organ. 
It is used in Mass ! 
It has a sort of long island sound. 
Boston people go to Heaven through the big 
organ. 

That is when the negro is out so that they 
cannot go through him. 

There are but few gambling houses in Boston. 
No such felloes are ground that hub. 

They don't play " straits " in Boston. Not in 
the streets. 

Harvard College is just beyond reach of the 
big organ. 

Cambridge University is always in session. It 
is a law school. The pleading is done at the bar 
of the Parker House. 

The students at Cambridge are said to be very 
dry. The studies affect the pupils. Pleading at 
the bar affects them likewise— or more like than 
wise. 

No one ever gets lost in Boston. The city is 
so well organized. Like the big organ, Boston 
has numerous stops 1 Some of the streets are 
nearly as long as a fish pole. But not so long as 
Polk's message. If a man don't like one street 
in Boston, it is easy to get on another one. . 

After four days' trial we could go from the 
Parker House to the City Hall without getting 
lost! This is a fact! And in five days wo 
learned the route from Scollay's building to En- 
gine No. 4. 

The business blocks in Boston are in shape 
like Norwegian shoes I 

The streets in Boston are like hoop poles 
struck by lightning. Some of them are so wide 
that a cow could be milked in them by turning 
heron her back and sitting astride her brisket. 
Small horses lire driven abreast— large horses 
tandem in Boston. The fat woman was exhib- 
ited there once — in the big organ. Boston 
streets are not so crooked a8 they might be. The 
sun has warped them straight. Very clean in 
Boston. If a lady drops a pin from her clothes, 
policemen make her pick it up. If a man shoots 
an apple seed out of a grocery, he is fined. Bos- 
ton is very neat — especially near the big organ, 
and cradle of Liberty. If a man drops a remark 
he is made to pick it up. And Boston people are 
so modest 1 They underrate themselves terri- 
bly. 

The streets of Boston must have been thrown 
in at the time of some big fire. They are so reg- 
ular. If you would find any place, start in an 
opposite direction. If you see a pol iceman com- 
ing towards you he is going the other way. If 
he runs from you, ho'll bo where you are in no 
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time. Up hill is down, and "over there" is 
" back here." 

One day we started from the office of 
the Boston Post to the Boston post office, 
seventy feet distant. We walked straight ahead 
— went around seven blocks, saw a policeman 
standing in a door-way on each block — asked 
each one the route to the post office. Saw the 
eighth policeman — asked him politely. Said 
he : " Look here — this is the eighth time you've 
asked ine that question — move on or up you go." 

Thought the policemen must be brothers — 
they looked so much alike ! Rather than go 
around the block again we went t'other way, be- 
gun to unwind, and got into the post office by 
mistake. The front of a building is inside — in 
the courts. 

Except the big organ and the cradle! 

Ben Butler spoke while we were there on the 
restoration policy. 

Went to his meeting, expecting to see him 
giving back silverware and other valuables. 
Was mistaken. That kind of restoration Wasn't 
policy. 

House rents are cheap in Boston. Moving is 
cheaper than rent. Its all owing to the hub — 
the big organ and the cradle. 

"New Bedford is to be moved into Boston soon. 
By legislative enactment the mumps are to be 
confined to Democrats — the cholera is to trouble 
only foreigners — the chicken pox is to be con- 
fined to old hens — niggers are to have straight 
hair to disgrace them, aud the whites are to 
have curly wool on their craniums to make them 
popular in Boston. Not forgetting the big or- 
gan and the cradle of liberty. 

New York is in the watch fob, the South in 
the breeches pocket, and West buttons on the 
tail of the coat of Boston. 

The sun rises in Boston— the final conflagration 
of mundane things will begin in Boston : on ac- 
count of the big organ and cradle. Boston would 
would have been laid out more regularly if the 
dogs of olden times had been poiuters, or the 
cows hud walked more direct paths. Therefore 
we see many calves in Boston. So much for 
tilting hoops I 

A good place to move from, if one moves 
early. 

From the cradle to the big organ. 

Crookedly, Bhick Pomerot. 



A FORTUNATE KISS. 



The following pretty little story is narrated by 
Frederika Bremer, who vouches for its truthful 
ness : 

In the University of Upsala, in Sweden, lived 
a young student, a noble youth, with great love 
for studies, but without means for pursuing 
them. He was poor without connections. Still 
ho studied, lived in great poverty, but keeping a 
cheerful heart, and trying to look at the future 
which looked so grim to him. His good humor 
and excellent qualities made him beloved by his 
comrades. One day he was standing at the 
square with some of them, prattling away an 
hour of leisure, when the attention of the young 
men became arrested by a young and elegant 
lady who by the side of an older one, was slowly 
walking over the place. It was the daughter of 
the Governor of Upsala, living in the city and 
the lady was" her governess. . She was generally 
known for her goodness and gentleness of char- 
acter, and looked at with admiration by all the 
students. As the young men stood gazing at her 
as she passed like a graceful vision, one of them 
suddenly exclaimed ; 

" Well it would be worth something to have a 
kiss from such a mouth." . 

The poor student, the hero of our story, who 
looked on that pure, angelic face, exclaimed, as 
if by inspiration — 

" Well, I think I could have.it." 

" Well !" cried his friends in a chorus, are you 
crazy ? Do you know her '?" 



"Not at all," he answered, " but I think she 
would kiss me if I asked her." 

" What 1 in this place — and before all our 
eyes 1" 

" Yes"." 

"Freely?" 

" Yes, freely." 

" Well, if she would give you a kiss in that 
manner, I will give you a thousand dollars 1" ex- 
claimed one of the party. 

" And I," " and J," exclaimed three or four 
others, fo • '*• birroened that several rich men 
were in the group anu mi U bets ran high on so 
improbable an event. The challenge was made 
and received in less time than we take to tell 
it. 

Our hero (my authority tells not -whether he 
was plain or handsome ; I have my peculiar 
reasons for believing that he was rather plain, 
but singularly good-looking at the same time,) 
immediately walked up to the young lady and 
said: 

" Mine fraulien, my fortune . is now in your 
hands." 

She looked at him with astonishment, but 
arrested her steps. He proceeded to state his 
name and condition, his aspiration, and related 
simply what had just now happened between 
him and his comrades. 

The young lady listened attentively, and at 
his ceasing to speak, she said, blushingly, but 
with great sweetness : 

" If by so little a thing so much good can be 
effected, it would be foolish for me to refuse your 
request ;" and publicly in the open square she 
kissed him. 

Next day the student was sent for by the 
Governor. He wanted to see the man who 
dared to seek a kiss from his daughter in that 
way, and whom she consented to kiss. 

He received him with a scrutinizing bow, but 
after an hour's conversation was so pleased with 
him that he ordered him to dine at his table 
during his studies at Upsula. 

Our young friend pursued his studies in such 
a manner that it soon made him regarded as 
the most promising student in the University. 

Three years were now passed since the first 
kiss, when the young man was allowed to give 
a second kiss to the daughter of the governor as 
his wife. 

He became, later, one of the most noted 
scholars in Sweden, and was much respected for 
his character. His works will endure while 
time lasts among the works of science ; and from 
this happy union sprang a family well known in 
Sweden at the present time, whose wealth and 
high position in society are regarded as trifles in 
comparison with its goodness and love. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP, 



The London Illustrated 2fetos praises Teresa 
Carreno in very exalted terms for herjperformance 
at her matinee. 

Adejina Patti's benefit at Gye's opera was most 
brilliantly attended — say London journalists — and 
great satisfaction was afforded by her performance 
of the portions of Oatcrina, Marguerita and Aun- 
ettn's roles which especially suited her capabilities, 
with some expressed wonder that she could delin- 
eate three such characters so admirably in one 
night's opera. 

The old war between Her Majesty's Theatre and 
Covent Garden Opera House broke out again re- 
cently in a London court, with prospect of equal 
damage to both Mapleson and Gye as the fight 
over Johanna Wagner caused their predecessors in 
management of those bitter rivals in opera. This 
latest outbreak is attributed to severe loss occa- 
sioned to Gve, who bought from Gounod the right 
to perforin "Faust" in England by Mapleson's an- 
ticipating its production at Covent Garden, with an 
unwarranted performance of that opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and so long continued that he 
extracted all the gold which Gye expected to glean 



from it ; before Gye could produce his expected 
gold mine. 

A squabble about Wm. Vincent Wallace's " Lur- 
line"and somebody's " Doctor of Alcantara" is 
going on here, but the"results will probably not be v 
so disastrous to either litigant as those anticipated 
from the Gye and Mapleson combat over " Faust." 

La Stance Musicals, of 29th ult., is almost ex- 
clusively occupied with the grand exhibition by 
pupils of Paris grand Conservatoire and that of the 
Paris " Orpheons " and " Fanfares " at Boulogne, 
sur mer, which are thoroughly dissected with full 
lists of prizes and general commendation. At 
Boulogne the exercises were closed with a splendid 
banquet. 

" Don Juan " was reproduced this month at-" L' 
Academie" with Faure, Naudin, Mile. Sasse— late 
Sax — Mile. Battu ind Gueymardc, as principals, »nd 
grand ballet, to make it go with Paris. Morere had 
also reappeared there and is booked to create the 
role of "Don Carlos" — when it shall be given. 
Verdi was there also working hard upon the last 
act of that opera. 

Gluck's "Alceste" has been reproduced at 
" L' Academy." Herold's " Pre aux Clercs," on 
reproduction at "L' Opera Comique," proved a very 
good opera speculation — it is said, Mathilde Du- 
puy charmed all in Isabella's role. 

" Jose Maria " and " La Colombe " also ran well, 
and Montaubrey and Capoul gained enthusiastic 
praise. ' 

" Sardanapale " is to appear early in " Le Ly- 
rique " and Mile. Hebbe, a new singer engaged by 
Carvalho, will perform the principal female role. 

That vigorous operatic establishment opened 
August 1st, and " Don Juan," was again brought 
forward to make a stir with hot Paris dilettanti. 
Mme's Carvalho, Charton Demeur, Nilsson, are 
re-engaged, so are the leading male singers with 
accession to basses of Cazaux; who is said to have 
a beautiful voice and talent for its fitting em- 
ployment, and to robust tenors, of Jaulain, whose 
voice is powerful, sympathetic and well-culti- 
vated. This M'lle. Hebbe is a Swedish vocalist, 
who has gained credit in Germany, and much is 
expected from her performance at " Le Lyiique," 
Carvalho has also engaged the sisters Cornells, 
two young and extraordinary voices — soprano 
and mezzo-soprano — and M'lle Scliroeder, a pupil 
of Mme. Viardot, who is judged by "La France" 
as sure to make a sensation. He proposes to 
give " Faust," " La Reine Topaze," " Mireitte," 
" La Traviata," " Rigoletti," " La Flute Enchan- 
tee," " Oberon," " Les Noces de Figaro," " Frey- 
schutz " and some other standard works, beside 
" Lohengrin " and various new operas, so that a 
grand season will be had. 

Gardoni, Nioolini, Delle-Sedie, Zuchini, Ag- 
nesi, Arnoldi, M'mes Vitali, Grossi and Vestri are 
engaged at Baden for Italian Opera, during this 
season. 

Bagier has engaged Cresci— a baritone — for 
his coming Italian Opera season. 

To makejhe ceremony of distributing prizes 
awarded to"pupils of La Conservatoire at Paris, 
more imposing, Marshal Vaillant, minister of 
the Fine Arts and Louis Napoleon's household, 
was to preside over it on August 7th. 

Rossini is reported as being so excited over 
the incorporation of Venetia with " L'ltalia Una," 
that he incontinently will compose a cantata to 
honor its deliverance from Austrian tyrannic 
sway. 

Mle Nillson is reported as engaged by. Maple- 
son for his next operatic season. 

At the Malines exhibition or musical congress, 
there were seventy-six contestants for prizes and 
the juries, which included such men as Berlioz, 
Ortigue, Battiste. F. Hiller, Fetis, and Soubre, 
awarded the gold medal to Ed. Silas, organiste 
to a catholic cathederal in London, and former 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire. The second 
prize was awarded to M. Preyer, chapel master 
of St. Itienne cathederal at Vienna, and Jean 
Habert, organist at Gmunden in Austria, got the 
250 franc prize. Two compositions were not 



